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The volume is one which should appeal in an extraordinary degree 
to American readers, for there is scarcely a page which does not present 
some problem or recount some incident which throws light upon the 
peculiar character of the Peninsular Malay, who is the first cousin of 
the Filipino. 

This is not a volume of opinions formulated by an arm-chair trav- 
eller; it does not drag out its length with the unmeaning vaporings of 
an irresponsible critic who has never been called on to act in an emer- 
gency, and who knows that he is secure in his wildest suggestion since 
he will never have to stake his life on the feasibility of his proposed 
methods. It is a practical book written by a practical man who has 
had the safety and welfare of a million people in his hands and who has 
maintained that safety and fostered that welfare with conspicuous ability 
and success under every variety of good and evil fortune. 

Although, of course, there is no point to point analogy between the 
affairs and conditions of the Malay Peninsula and those of the Philip- 
pine Islands, the similarity is close enough to lend the greatest value 
to the suggestive treatment by Sir Frank Swettenham of a large number 
of questions which are of pressing urgency in the Philippines — methods 
of taxation, labor supply, education, and the employment of natives in 
the government service, to name only a few. 

The book is provided with an excellent map and is profusely illustrated. 

Alleyne Ireland. 

Japanese Rule in Formosa. By Yosabtjro Takekoshi, Member of 

the Japanese Diet. With Preface by Baron Shimpei Goto, 

Chief of the Civil Administration. Translated by George 

Braithwaite. (London, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta: 

Longmans, Green, and Company. 1907. Pp. xv, 342.) 

This volume gives an interesting account of Formosan affairs as 

they appear to a member of the Japanese Diet who visited the island 

on two occasions for the purpose of studying the effects of Japan's first 

undertaking in the line of colonial administration. 

The authority of the volume is somewhat impaired by the insistence 
with which both the author and his sponsor (Baron Shimpei Goto, 
Chief of the Civil Administration of Formosa) explain that their, 
object is to tell of Japanese successes. Baron Goto says in his Preface 
"... for my country's sake I cannot forbear giving to the world the 
story of our success. . . . We have, it is true, emerged victorious from 
the recent war, but the world still doubts our colonizing ability. I have 
been very glad, therefore, to write this Preface, believing that these 
pages will prove instrumental in removing these doubts. . . ." 

The author in turn takes the reader into his confidence in his 
preface. He speaks of the responsibility of colonizing unopened portions 
of the globe, and continues — " Some people, however, are inclined to 
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question whether we possess the ability requisite for such a task. I 
felt that these would doubt no longer, could they but read the account 
of our successes in Formosa. With this idea I twice visited the 
island. . . ." 

This is admirable as patriotism; but it inflicts the student with an 
uncomfortable sense of special pleading. 

The book presents, in fact, a singular juxtaposition of naive impres- 
sion, shrewd insight, and quick observation. 

The author describes a trial in one of the local appeal courts in 
which, the prisoner being a Formosan, the services of two interpreters 
were required; upon this Mr. Yosaburo Takekoshi makes the following 
comment — " When I read in Chinese history that in a certain case 
nine translations had been required, I began to realize what a vast 
country China was; and now that with my own eyes I saw the judge 
and the defendant sitting only one foot apart, yet speaking to each 
other through two interpreters, I was impressed with the greatness of 
our empire." 

One of the most interesting portions of the book is that which 
describes the internal disorder which followed immediately upon the 
overthrow of Chinese authority in the island and the steps which were 
taken to reduce the island to a condition of peace and order. The 
account is vividly reminiscent of the early days of American rule in 
the Philippines. " The common people regarded them [the brigands 
and armed outlaws] as a sort of embryo Government who by a sudden 
turn of fortune's wheel might receive the reins of power. . . . The 
people without doubt hated their violence and cruelty, but they could 
not help at the same time admiring their bravery in the face of the Japa- 
nese. Again, they were well aware, that the brigands were more inti- 
mately acquainted with all their private affairs than the Government, 
with the result that everyone refused to give the officials any informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of the brigands, keeping silence as the mem- 
bers of a secret society would do under similar circumstances." 

The author describes the difficulty of distinguishing the brigands 
from the ordinary peaceful population and states, with unconscious 
humor, that the first necessity was " to ascertain exactly the strength 
and headquarters of the different bands, and, as far as possible, the 
names and addresses of those who composed them. . . ." 

Where the author is not concerned to emphasize the success of his 
countrymen the volume is one of undoubted value, since it contains a 
great deal of information as to the administrative mechanism of the 
government, which is not available in other works on the island. Of 
special value and suggestiveness are the chapters on Land Tenure, Police 
Administration, and the Opium Monopoly. The account of the Opium 
Monopoly is of particular interest to Americans for, in the opinion of 
the committee appointed by the Philippine Commission to investigate 
the use of opium and the traffic therein, the Japanese in Formosa had 
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come nearer to a successful handling of the problem than any other of 
the great powers having dependencies in the Far East. 

Mr. Yosaburo Takekoshi's volume is provided with a good map and 
an excellent bibliography; but it is much to be regretted that the book 
has no index. 

The author shows some familiarity with the general literature of 
colonial administration; but one detects here and there an inaccuracy 
which could have been avoided. For instance the title of James Anthony 
Froude's well-known work was not The History of English Colonisation 
in the West Indies but The English in the West Indies: or the Bow 
of Ulysses; the name of the distinguished chief justice of Barbados was 
not Sir Conrad Leaver but Sir Conrad Reeves ; and the Christian name of 
the writer of this review is not Allen, but Alleyne. 

Alleyne Ireland. 

BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
( 1 902-1 903). Games of the North American Indians. By 
Stewart Culin. (Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1907. Pp. xl, 846.) 

The only original contribution accompanying the Twenty-fourth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology is an extended 
paper upon American Indian games. It is a bulky article of more than 
eight hundred pages, profusely illustrated with representations of games 
in progress and of the implements used in them. Mr. Culin has long 
been the chief American student of games. Almost twenty years ago 
he presented a paper upon the Street Games of Brooklyn Boys before 
the American Folk-Lore Society. This was followed by studies of Chi- 
nese games, the material investigated being found among Chinese immi- 
grants in this country. In 1893 Mr. Culin exhibited a great collection 
of games from all parts of the world at the Chicago Exposition. This 
attracted much attention but its real chief importance was the new trend 
which it gave to his own studies. For it was through this exhibit that 
he came into direct contact with Korean games and gained certain hints 
regarding the games of our own Southwest from Frank Hamilton Cush- 
ing, the devoted student of Pueblo Indian life. The fact that games are 
related to religious ceremonial, that they exemplify notions of cosmogony 
and philosophy, and that they contain a large magical element, was there 
first appreciated and became the dominant idea in Mr. Culin's work 
thereafter. A beautiful book upon Korean games was an immediate 
result. As a consequence of his collaboration with Mr. Cushing a col- 
lection of games was sent by Mr. Culin to the International and Cotton 
States Exposition at Atlanta in 1895. The publication of the catalogue 
of this exhibit in the Annual Report of the United States National 



